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This rtiotion, in fome human creatures, may be weak in 
refpeft to the vifeidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and languid 
to propel fo vaft and ponderous a body, with that prodigious 
velocity. Bentley s Sermons. 

To PROPE'ND. v. h. [propendeo, Lat. to hang forwards.] 
To incline to any part; to be difpofed in favour of any thing. 

, My fprightly brethren, I propend to you. 

In refolution to keep Helen ftill. Shake/p. 

Prope'ndency. n f. [from propend.] 

1. Inclination or tendency of deiire to any thing. 

2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh.] Preconfideration ; atten¬ 
tive deliberation ; perpendency. 

An aft above the animal aftings, which are tranfient, and 
admit not of that attention, and propendency of aft ions. Hale. 

Prope'nse. adj. [ propenfus , Lat.] Inclined; difpofed. It is 
ufed both of good and bad. 

Women, propenfe and inclinable to holinefs, be otherwife 
edified in good things, rati.er than carried away as captives. 

Hooker's Preface. 

I have brought fcandal 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 

PrOPe'nsion. ) n. f [propenfm, Fr. propenfio , Lat. from 

Propensity. } propenfe.'] 

1. Inclination ; difpofition to any thing good or bad. 

Some mifearriages might efcape, rather through neccffities 
of ftate, than any propenfity of myfelf to injurioufnels. K. Char. 

So forcible are our propenftons to mutiny, that we equally 
take occalions from benefits or injuries. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Let there be but propenfity , and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be fedulity and indefatigable induftry. South. 

It requires a critical nicety to find out the genius or the 
propenftons of a child. L'Efirange. 

The natural propenfion , and the inevitable occafions of com¬ 
plaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. 

He aflifts us with a meafure of grace, fufficicnt to over¬ 
balance the corrupt propenfity of the will. Rogers. 

2. Tendency. 

Bodies, that of themfelves have no propenftons to any de¬ 
terminate place, do neverthelefs move conftantly and per¬ 
petually one way. Digby. 

This great attrition mull produce a great propenfity to the 
putrefeent alkaline condition of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

PRO PER. adj. [proprey Fr. propriusy Latin.] 

1. Peculiar ; not belonging to more; not common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral righteoufnefs and 
honefty of life, we do not mention them, becaufe they are 
not proper unto chriftian men as they are chriftian, but do 
concern them as they are men. Hooker. 

Men of learning hold it for a flip in judgment, when offer 
is made to demonftrate that as proper to one thing, which 
reafon findeth common unto many. Hooker. 

No fenfe the precious joys conceives. 

Which in her private contemplations be; 

For then the ravifh’d fpirit the fenfes leaves, 

Hath her own pow’rs, and proper aftions free. Davies. 

Of nought no creature ever formed ought. 

For that is proper to th’ Almighty’s hand. Davies. 

Dufrefnoy’s rules, concerning the pofture of the figures, 
are almoft wholly proper to painting, and admit not any com- 
parifon with poetry. Dryden s Dufrefitoy. 

Outward objefts, that are extrinfecal to the mind, and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfecal and proper 
to itfelf, which become alio objefto of its contemplation, are 
the original of all knowledge. Locke. 

2. Noting an individual. 

A proper name may become common, when given to fe- 
veral beings of the fame kind ; as Caefar. JVatts. 

3. One’s own. It is joined with any of the pofleflives : as, my 
proper, their proper. 

The bloody book of law 
You fhall yourfelf read in the bitter letter. 

After your own fenfe ; yea, though our proper fon 
Stood in youraftion. Shakefp. Othello. 

Court the age 

With fomewhat of your proper rage. Waller. 

If we might determine it, our proper conceptions would 
bt all voted axioms. GlanviT.s Scepf. 

Now learn the difference at your proper coft, 

Betwixt true valour and an empty boaft. Dryden. 

4. Natural; original. 

In our proper motion we afeend 
Up to our native feat. Milton. 

5. Fit; accommodated; adapted; fuitable; qualified. 

In Athens all was pleafure, mirth and play. 

All proper to the fpring, and fprightly May. Dryden. 

He is the only proper perfon of all others for an Epic 
poem, who, to his natural endowments of a large invention, 
i ripe judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the know¬ 
ledge of the liberal arts. Dryden. 


In debility, from great lofs of blood, wine and all 2!^.,./ 
that is eafily aflimilated or turned into blood, are proper • f ’ 
blood is required to make blood. Arbuthm 

6. Exaft ; accurate ; juft. 

7. Not figurative. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided 
they fignified by dark names, which we have expreffed in 
their plain and proper terms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

8. It leems in Shakefpcarc to fignify, mere ; pure. 

Seethylelf, devil; 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakefp. King Lear. 

9. [Propr, r, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 

Mofes was a proper child. Heb. xi. 27 

10. Tall ; lufty ; handfome with bulk. 

At laft file concluded with a figh, thou waft the properefi 
man in Italy. shake p. 

A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. L'Efirange. 

Pro perly, adv. [Isom proper.] 

1. Fitly ; fuitably. 

2. In a ftrift fenfe. 

What dies but what has life 

And fin? the body properly hath neither. Milton. 

The miferies of life are not properly owing to the unequal 
diftribution of things. Swift. 

There is a fenfe in which the works of every man, good 
as well as bad, are properly his own. Rogers. 

Pro'perness. n.J. [from proper.] 

1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Tallnefs. 

Pro perty. n.f. [from proper.] 

1. Peculiar qualitv. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which being no 
where found but in fermons, maketh them cffeftual to fave 
fouls ? Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

A fecondary effential mode, is any attribute of a thing, 
which is not of primary confideration, and is called a 
property. JVatts. 

2. Quality ; difpofition. 

’Tis conviction, not force, that mull induce affent; and 
fure the logick of a conquering ( word has no great property 
that way; hlcncc it may, but convince it cannot. D. of Piet. 

It is the property of an old finner to find delight in reviewing 
his own villanies in others. South's Sermons. 

3. Right of poffeflion. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, fprung from 
the fame original, and were to defeend by the fame rules. Locke. 

Property, whole original is from the right a man has to 
ufe any of the inferior creatures, for fubfiftence and comfort, 
is for the foie advantage of the proprietor, fo that he may 
even deftroy the thing that he has property in 

4. Poffeflion held in one’s own right. 

For numerous bleflings yearly fhow’r’d. 

And property with plenty crown’d. 

Accept our pious praife. 

5. The thing poffefled. 

'Tis a thing impoflible 

I fliould love thee but as a property. 

No wonder fuch men are true to a government, where li¬ 
berty runs fo high, where property is fo well fecured. Swift. 

6. Nearnefs or right. I know not which is the fenfe in the fol¬ 
lowing lines. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity, and piopet ty of blood, 

' as a ftr 


And as a ftranger to my heart and me. 
Hold thee. 

Something ufeful; an appendage. 


I will draw a bill of properties, fuch as our play wants. 

Shakefp. Midfummer's Night's Dream. 
The purple garments raife the lawyer’s fees. 

High pomp ancJ ftate are ufeful properties. Dry at. 

Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, 
who furnilhed implements for the aftors. °r l ‘ 

8. Property for property. Mhy thing peculiarly adapted. 

Our poets excel iri grandity and gravity, fmoothnes 
property , in quicknefs and briefnefs. ^ am 

To Prope'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To invert with qualities. 

His rear’d arm 

Crefted the world ; his voice was property d 

As all the tuned fphercs. Shakefp. Ant. andCUtp 

2 . To feize or retain as fomething owned, or in whic 

a right; to appropriate; to hold. This word is no 
ufed in either meaning. 

His large fortune 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All forts of hearts. Shakejp. 

They have here propertied me, keep me in darknci , 
do all they can to face me out ol mv wits. 

I am too highborn to be propertied, %/,». 

To be a fecondary at controul. S 'p k oJid>^- 
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Prophasis. n.f. [orfotyzais.] In medicine, a foreknowledge 
of difeafes. 

Prophe'cy. n.f. [■rpo'pvU'oc ; prophetic, Fr.] A declaration 
of fomething to come; prediftion. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakefp. 

Poets may boaft 

Their work fhall with the world remain ; 

Both bound together, live or die. 

The verfes and the prophecy. Waller. 

Pro'phesier. n.f [from prophefy.] One who prophefies. 

To Pro'phesy. v.a. 

1. To predift; to foretell; to prognofticate. 

Miferable England, 

I prophefy the fearfiil’ft time to thee. 

That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. Shakefp. 

I hate him, for he doth not prophefy good, but evil. 1 Kings. 
The Lord fent me to prophefy, againft this houfe, all the 
words that ye have heard. Jer. xxvi. 12. 

2. To forelhow. 

Methought thy very gait did prophefy 
A royal noblenefe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Pro'phesy. v. n. 

1. To utter prediftions. 

Strange fereams of death, 

And prophefying with accents terrible 

Of dire combuftion. Shakefp. 

Receiv’d by thee, I prophefy, my rhimes, 

Mix’d with thy works, their life no bounds fhall fee. Tick. 

2. To preach. A fcriptural fenfe. 

Prophefy unto the wind, prophefy, fon of man. Ezekiel, 
The elders of the Jews builded, and profpered through the 
prophefying of Haggai. Efra vi. 14. 

PRO PHET. n.f [prophete, Fr. n^rns-] 

1. One who tells future events; a predifter ; a foreteller. 

Ev’ry flower 

Did as a prophet weep what it forefaw. 

In Heftor’s wrath. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Jefters oft prove prophets. Shakefp. King Lear. 

O prophet of glad tidings ! finifher 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton. 

He lov’d fo feft. 

As if he fear’d each day wou’d be her laft; 

Too true a prophet to forefee the fate. 

That fhould fo foon divide their happy ftate. Dryden. 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the 
man. Locke. 

2. One of the facred writers empowered by God to foretell fu¬ 
turity. 

His champions are the prophets and apoftles. Shakefp. 
ProVhetess. n.f. [propheteffe, Fr. from prophet.] A woman 
that foretells future events. 

He fhall fplit thy very heart with forrow. 

And fay poor Marg’ret was a prophetefs. Shakefp. 

That it is confonant to the word of God, fo in ringing to 
anfwcr, the praftice of Miriam the prophetefs , when flie an- 
fwered the men in her fong, will approve. Peacham. 

If my love but once were crown’d 
Fair prothetefs, my grief would ceale. Prior. 

Prophe'tIcal. H- ti > r ° pb * tigue , Fr. from prophet .] 

1. Forefeeing or foretelling future events. 

Say, why 

Upon this blafted heath you flop our way, 

With fuch prophet id greeting. ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The counfel of a wife and then prophetical friend was for¬ 
gotten. Wotton. 

Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bacon. 

’Till old experience do attain 

To fomething like prophetick ftrain. Milton. 

Some famous prophetick piftures reprefent the fate of Eng¬ 
land by a mole, a creature blind and bufy, frnooth and de¬ 
ceitful, continually working under ground, but now and then 
to be difeerned in the furface. Stillingfleet. 

No arguments made a ftronger impreflion on thefe Pagan 
converts, than the prediftions relating to our Saviour in thofe 
old prophetick writings depolited among the hands of the greateft 
enemies to chriftianity, and owned by them to have been ex¬ 
tant many ages before his appearance. Addifon. 

2 . It has of before the thing foretold. 

Tne more I know, the more my fears augment. 

And fears are oft prophetick of th’ event. ° Dryden. 
Prophe'tically. adv. [from prophetical.] With knowledge 
of futurity ; in manner of a prophecy. 

He is fo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that 
he raves in faying nothing. Shakejp. Troilus and Creffida. 

This great fuccefs among Jews and Gentiles, part of it 
hiftorically true at the compiling of thefe articles, and part 
of it prophetically true then, andfufillcd afterward, was amoft 
cffeftual argument to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 

T n sigh’d, and thus prophetically fpoke. Diydcn. 

To Pro phetize. v. n. [propbetifer, Fr. from prophet.~\ To 
give prediftions. 
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Nature elfe hath conference 
With profound fleep, and lo doth warning lend 
By prophetizing dreams. Daniel’s Civil War. 

Prophyla'ctick. adj. [irgotpvhoixlixof, from orgopvholowu.] 
Preventive; prefervativc. 

Medicine is diftributed into prophylafltck , or the art of pre- 
ferving health; and therapeutick, or the art of reftoring 
health. Watts’s Logick. 

Propi'nqUiTY. ». f. [propinquitas, Lat.] 

1. Nearnefs; proximity; neighbourhood. 

They draw the retina nearer to the cryftalline humour, and 
by their relaxation luffer it to return to its natural diftance 
according to the exigency of the objeft, in refpect of diftance 
or propinquity. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Nearnefs of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinquity of their defoiations, 
and that their tranquillity was of no longer duratioh, than 
thofe foon decaying fruits of fummer. Brown. 

3. Kindred ; nearnefs of blood. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity, and property of blood. 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Propi'tiable. adj [from propitiate.] Such as may be in¬ 
duced to favour ; fuch as may be made propitious. 

To PROPI'TIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.] To induce to 
favour; to gain ; to conciliate ; td make propitious. 

You, her prieft, declare 
What off’rings may propitiate the fair, 

Rich orient pearl, bright ftones that ne’er decay. 

Or polilh’d lines which longer laft than they. Waller. 
They believe the affairs of human life to be managed by 
certain fpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propitiate 
by certain rites. ' Stillingfieet. 

Vengeance lhall purfue the inhuman coaft, 

'Till they p opitiate thy offended ghoft. Dryden. 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage. 

The God propitiate, and the peft affuage. Pope. 

Propitia'txon. n.f. [pro;iciation,Fr. from propitiate.] 

1. The aft of making propitious. 

2. The attonement; the offering by which propitioufnels is 
obtained. 

He is the propitiation for the fins of the whole world. 1 Jo. 
Propitiator, n.f. [from propitiate.] One that propitiates. 
Propitiatory. adj. [propiciatoire, Fr. from propitiate.] Ha¬ 
ving the power to make propitious. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for their virtues, 
when a propitiatory facrifice is offered for their honour ? Stilling. 
Propi tious, adj. [ propitius, Lat. propice, Fr.] Favourable ; 
kind. 

T’ affuage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 

I mean to fing the praifes of thy name. 

Let not my words offend thee. 

My maker, be propitious while I fpeak ! 

Indulgent God ! propitious pow’r to Troy, 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to deftroy. 

Would but thy fifter Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend’s vows. 

Ere Phoebus rofe, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n. Po p e ’ s Rape of thf Lod 

Propitiously, adv. [from propitious.] Favourably; kindly. 
So when a mufe propitioufiy invites. 

Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. RofeOmmon. 
Propitiousness. n.f. [frompropitious.] Favourablenefs; 
kindnefs. * 

All thefe joined with th e propitioufnefs of climate to that 
fort of tree and the length of age it lhall Hand and grow 
may produce an oak. Temtl 

Propla'siw. n.f. [ir f0 'and TrXaV^a.J Mould; matrix. ? 

u- e/ e iS el J S [ ervin ?. a ? or moulds to the matter 

which fo filled them, limited and determined its dimenfions 
and figure. Woodward’s Nat. Hif. 

Th ‘ « »f n.aki„ s 

Propo'nent. n. f. [from proponens , Lat.] One that makes a 
propolai. 

For myfterious things of faith rely 

PROPO'RtWm ' r ” / V he r Ven ’ S a . Uth ° rit y* tkryden. 

PROPORTION, n.f. [proportion, Fr. proportio, Lat.] 

1. Comparative relation of one thing to another ; ratio 

Let any man’s wifdom determine by leffening the territory 
and increafing the number of inhabitants, what proportion is 

^ U lSlb 0 I lT Pe0P ^ 0f 3 ,esi ° n in fuch a ^at 

the land lhall be neither too narrow for thole whom it feedeth, 

nor capable of a greater multitude. Raid eh 

By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the oblifa- 
aon that lies uoon all fort, .' c 


Spcnftt. 
Milton . 
Dryden. 
Addifon’s Cato. 


. ' * * - —'-"I ^ *»•«-> juage oi 

tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb’ring value 
By lot are parted ; but high heav’n thy lhare. 

In equal balance weigh’d ’gainft earth and hell, 
flings up the adverfe fcale, and Ibuns proportion. 


Taylor. 


Prior. 

Settled 
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